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3H THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XXXI. 

The Meaning of the Terms: 'Existence ' and 'Reality.' By Alvin Thal- 
heimer. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1920. — pp. 115. 
The author first points out the need for a definition of the terms ' ex- 
istence ' and ' reality,' basing his argument on the importance of these 
terms in human thought. He finds by a review of the history of phi- 
losophy that the terms, which he treats as synonymous (p. 102), have had 
a number of different meanings, and that our decision as to what ' en- 
tities ' we regard as real depends on what one of these meanings we 
adopt. Some have treated the real as the permanent (Milesians, Par- 
menides, Plato, Augustine, etc.), others have defined the real as the sen- 
sible (Epicurus, Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Mach, Pearson, 
James and Bergson are mentioned), while still others have defined the 
real as ' that which is related ' (Galileo, Descartes, Leibniz, Wolf, Kant, 
Spinoza, and Hegel). The author, be it said, recognizes the difficulty of 
tying these authors down to precisely one definition of the real and handles 
his analyses with a good deal of subtlety. For Dr. Thalheimer the defi- 
nition of the terms real and existent is arbitrary, and thus the content of 
the world of existent entities is arbitrary (p. I02f.). "There will be one 
group of entities that exists in the sense of the term that I am employing, 
another group that exists in the sense in which some one else under- 
stands that term, and still another group that exists as existence is used 
in our ordinary speech. And so with reality. Just what entities con- 
stitute the real world depends on the meaning that is given to the term 
' real.' And since the meaning given ' real ' must be a result of an act 
of choice, the content of the real world will be the result of an act of 
choice. In one sense, consequently, we make the real world. For the 
content of the real world depends on this choice of ours. . . . Indeed we 
must make the real world if there is to be any real world at all; other- 
wise the concept of a ' real world' is vague and meaningless" (p. ioof.). 
Relativity of this kind, however, Dr. Thalheimer, quite properly, in my 
opinion, does not think objectionable (p. 105). He seems, however, to 
overlook the fact that the formal definition of reality has never been a 
fundamental and generative problem, that it has always been incidental 
to the expression of some insight which the philosopher in question took 
to be of a truly significant sort, i.e., of the sort Kant would call synthetic. 
Plato would be able to express his significant insight in the language of 
Bergson and Bergson would be able to express his insight in the language 
of Plato, but in neither case would the language be as convenient and 
appropriate as that actually used by these thinkers. In spite of his recog- 
nition of the essential arbitrariness of the formal definition of reality, 
Dr. Thalheimer thinks that " there will be compensations for its lack of 
objectivity. For if it is really a definition, a proposition that enables us 
to pick out those objects that are to be named real and those that are to 
be named unreal, it will be a touchstone that will permit us to settle 
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some of the problems that have been troubling philosophy for centuries " 
('p. 106). The reviewer fails to see how any real problem can be solved 
by this simple method. Dr. Thalheimer offers a definition of reality of 
his own : the real has position in time and space, is conceived to be such 
an entity that more of the subjects having it as an object of knowledge 
believe in it than disbelieve in it, and is an entity in which I believe (p. 
104). Dr. Thalheimer thinks that this definition of reality makes him an 
objective idealist (p. no). But it ought to be obvious that any solution 
of the historic problems of philosophy that rests merely on an arbitrarily 
chosen definition is a pure petitio principii, and this would include Dr. 
Thalheimer's ' objective idealism.' The problems of philosophy are, 
surely, real problems that are not to be banished by any jugglery in the 
use of words. But the author shows considerable skill in his treatment 
of the historical philosophers and in demonstrating the formal dependence 
of existential propositions on our definition of existence. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 
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